CHEMISTRY   IN   AMERICA
light and heat of the sun from the water, or was it excreted by the leaves?
As it is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to throw off all the azotic air which water contains, by boiling or distilling it; and as the Galvanic influence, passed through boiled and distilled water, always separates a considerable quantity of azotic gas from it, there is no doubt but that this air was contained in the water.
The contamination, however, is so great, that the oxygen gas, procured in this manner, cannot be used in nice experiments.
A third method which presented itself of obtaining pure oxygen gas was from the oxyd of manganese.
This metallic substance often contains carbonate of lime, always azotic gas, and frequently carbonic acid, which it absorbs from the atmosphere.
Two ounce measures of sulphuric acid, diluted with a pint of water, were boiled one hour upon half a pound of the oxyd of manganese, in fine powder, in a glass retort, the mouth of which entered a jar, filled with water, and placed upon the shelf of an hydropneumatic tub. Fifty cubic inches of air were obtained, forty-six of which were carbonic acid gas, and four azotic air. The acid being washed away from the oxyd, a portion of it was exposed to heat in an iron tube, and it afforded oxygen air perfectly free from carbonic acid gas.
Phosphorus, placed in twenty cubic inches of this air, over water, absorbed nineteen inches of it, and left one cubic inch of azotic gas.
The same quantity of oxygen air, from the same kind of manganese, upon which no acid had been boiled, treated in the same manner, left two cubic inches of azotic air.
The oxygen air from manganese, upon which no acid had been boiled, treated in the same manner, left one cubic inch of hydrogen and azotic gas.
Four measures of nitrous air were added to one of the
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